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A model of identity format ibn> based on the cognitive 
stages of social perspecti ve-t aking* J?a^s tested to 
determine if . ident it v _ is achievable through cognitive st^rategies of 

cbhsiderina the self in relation to friends, f a mily , ""peers, and 

society* Two separate studies, on^ involving college students (N=2B), 
and one involving high school seniors (N==U 8) r _ were conducted ^ _^ 
Subiects were divided into experimental and cQntroi groups which met 
for one hour three days a week, for week^. Both groups compie ted 

Rasmussen's Ego Identity Scale as the pre- and post-test dependent 
measure • The experimental group weijt through _a series of questions 
which operat lonalized the Enriaht^and' Deist, model of identity 
formation^ while the^controi^aroup solved Ibaicai problem^i In the 
college sample; experimentals gained more than the controls on the 

identity_subscale, ^but^not oh the Rasmussen cbmpositew The high. . 

schocl samFle,-chahged on the Q6mp6sit(e, but the identity subscale did 
not show any significant treatment eif fects. Both, studies suggest that 
social' per specti ve _ ta kina as. an organ i^e d" cognitive strategy can lead 
to Qreater integrated self -identity, (Authbr/NBE) ' ^ ^ 
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r'r-Y.)riK>t:^n)^, l i^n > rdont :i ty Dnv^^lopiiKnit: in Adoicsccncc and Youth 

A rncxlol of identity f oration -tosed on the cognitive dGvelopriental stages 
n[ i;ocial perspective taJcing is described, Ihe model assumes that identity can 
be aclrlcvecl tlirough cognitive strategies of considepOTgxt-he self in relation to 
one friend, one's family, the peer group, and society. Two studies were ^under- 
taKon to tcct the model. In study 1 a program j^ith 28 college students, half - 
e>::7^er imentals and half controls, lasting for six sessions was used in which the 
r.tudents were asked to take the perspective of each social entity above and then 
to consider how the self was like and unlike these. ^ Repeated measures analyses 
of variance showed that the experimentals gained significantly Tvore on Rasmussen's 
Ego Identity Scale following the program. In study 2, H3 hx0n school seniors 
were given the same program. Ttie experimentals , gained more in the identity fneas- 
ure than the controls. Implicaiions for identity programs are discussed. 



- IYK^nr)t:infi Hgo Identity Development 
in Adolescence and Youth - 



Aciolcs^t ego identity has received a gi-eat deal of attention (rom neo- _ 
I-reudian i>sychologists . EriksOii (1968), -the prijiary spokesmah for the construct, 
implies .that -identity development consists of three subconstructs : a self, an 
r>go, and fomtil operational abilrBes. The self is the content of one's thoughts 
ao the per£;on reflepts on one's owi: body nirace, personality. Or behavioral roles. 
An F:r^ikson (1968, p. 208) states, when an individual possesses an identity, the 
self includes "a conscious sense of individual uniqueness" and a sense of "soli- 
darity with a f-roup's ideals".' Gallatin (1975) explains it as the -person's 
awareness of how he or she is like all other people, liJce some other people, and 
like no other people. ^Most ego identity researchers have focused on the sell com- 
ponent of 1 identity (Baker, 1911; mrcia, 1966; .Stark S Traxler, 1974). 

The content of the self is the direct result of two processes (Erikgon, 1968) 
One of these is the ego which screens and synthesizes incoming information. The 
ath.fer is fomal operational abilities (Inhelder S Piaget, 1958) which account for 
thel envirenmental search for nfiterial to be co^iitively synthesized (see Erikson, 
1968, p. 245). More specifically, Erikson suggests the formal operationa.1 struc- 
ture of awareness of all possibilities as the important compoi^ent of identity for- 
mation. This is the case because, if the adolescent is to have a clear under- 
standing of self, he or she must consider all the ways in which the Self is both 
unique and shares commonalities with other societal members. 

Enright and Deist C1979) have recently expanded this theoretical notion of 
identity formation. Rather than theorizing that the logical structure of con- 
sidering all possibilities is the important cognitive component, they have built 
an identity formation nradel based on social perspective taking (Kohlberg, 1976; 
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Holrrcin, 1976). llio iattrcr is a mci'-e spGciric set of the gcfrieral cognitive dc- • 

I - - : . - ' ■ . : 

veiopmentjii stnictures which Eriks^m (19B8) anci Ihhelder and Piaget (1958),dis-v 

Inl general, social per-sp^clTive taking represents the person's cognitive- 



cusr, 

abilities to understand the world fr>orri other people's vievqx)ints. Both Kdhlberg 
(1^76) ciixl Selman (1976)^ in inferring these underlying structures from clinical 
interviews^ describe the developmental^promession as. follows: 

I/^vel 1:^ In Kohlberg ' s j and Seliilan's- models, the young child can understand one 

I other person 's'^viev^int besides the self's. This ife done sequentially 
'/ rather than sirnultanedusly (e.g., self's perspective or the other's at 
; any one time) . 

I^vel 2': In both models, the child can take a reciprocal perspective, the self's 
j and the other's, at the saine time. Seljnan's irodei includes the ability 
to reflect upon the self from the other's viewpoint. .Thus, th^ person 
can see how the self's reactions are simiiar to or different from the 
other's react ion?. ' i-- 

I^veljS: In both models, the child can take a ^^third party'* perspective, or un- 
derstand the social world from the -group's viewpoint. Again, the Sel- 
man TTKDdei sugge^rts that the person can reflect on the self from this 
viewpoint, thus seeing similarities and differences bet^ween the group 
and the self. ■ - ^ ; 

fevei U: In both mociels, the adolescent coordinate's group pierspectives to form 
I a societal peri^pective . The perspective allows the individual to un- 

derstand society, and in Selman 's model, allows- the adolescent to see 
V- similarities ' and differences between the self and society. 
Both Kohlbeig and Selman assu]^ these progressions to' be integrative and 
hierfarchical . That is^ as the person progresses, he or she retains earlier ; 
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<levoloprriohtr. whi.lc developing more complex • strnJctUr'es . Therefore, art adoleiscent , 
presiainably on stage U , should be capable of understanding one "other person, vari- 
ous groups. such as family and peer group, and soc:iety, as well a6- how the self 
is- similar to or different from these' social entities. The Enright and 'Defet 
( 1979) n-K Kiel 'suggests these structures, rather than general fomtil operational 
structUr^es, as the strnjctures sufficient for identity formation since the latter 
is primai^ily ,a- social construct (see Gallatin Is, definition) and perspective 
taking outlines the social possibilities which can be considered by the adSlec- 
cent r-' _ . ' ' - / 

Vne Enright and Eieist model does not study the stage- progression of social 
perspective taking, nor does it assume that the highest stage of social perspec- 
tive taking is, by itself, sufficient for a clear, organized ego identity. In- 
Stead, in focussing on the integration and hierarchization components of th4 



Kohlberg, and Selman models, it assumes 'that social perspective taking, on the 

highest level (iri adolescence)* cah be Used as a cognitive s^ategy. That is, 

the adolescent can^ at any time, Use the structural abilities to understand one 

other person, a group, or 'a society, and the similarities or differences between 

- ' . " , _ ... ... > - ^ 

the self and these. The Enright. and Deist model of identity 'formation makes .the 

follcwing assumptions: a) identity formation starts with. an understanding of 

'Others; b) only when the person understands thcjse others is he or she capable of 

understand|Jig the self -.in relation to those others^ c) the understanding of self 

in relation to others must take into account perceived similarities and aifferences 

An exclusive focus on the former would lead to rigid conformity, not identity, 

while an exclusive focus oh differences would lead to adolescent egocentrism where 

the person dist^r^s the self, thinking he or she is totally special and unique 

(Elkind, 1967); d) identity forms when social pe}"'spectives are taken so that the 

individual ninimizes confusion. This implies that it is best to start with the 

6 ' 



Icliv!ntity I^evciopneiU: 

t . * . . 

nK^rv- r.imi^lb level *1 V'orcfx:ict .i.ver> c'mcl wrk up "to level: U only zifter a cleai^ under- 

%: 

ntrinclirig has emerged of a significant other and how one is like or unlike that - 

/ .. 1 _ . . . - . : . : - 

person; and e) if the person uses social perspective iaking a cognitive strat- 
egy outlined above, tlien he or slie should get a clearer sense of individual unique- 

hess as. well as a sense of commonalities shared ^ith others. As both ErikBon 

^ _ " .■ . - ' . 

(1968) and Gallatin ('197 5) State, this is the essence of adolescent ego identity. 

Hie two studies reported here \-ere undertaken to test 'the above model of ego 

identity formation. 

Study 1 

This first study examined whether an intervention as outlined in the Enright 
and Deist mcfTel with college students would show growth- in ego identity. 
Method ' ' " . 

Subjects . Twenty-eight college students, predominantly sophomores and juniors 
from a large Midwestern university volunteered for the program. Based on the pre- 
test identity score, the sample was split at the median and seven high and seven 
low idOTtity students were randomly selected for the experimental condition. The 
other IM served as controls. The sample was split at the median since the iden- 
tity formation process, may work only with low identity students. After all, if 
someone has a clear identity, such a program may helR to confirm that clarity with- 
out showing growth on an ego identity scale.' There were four males and 10 females 
in the experimental group and two males and 12 females in the control group. 

Instrument . Rasmussen's (1954) Ego identity Scale (EIS) wag selected as the 

pretext and posttest dependent measure. It is a 72-item, forced-choice instrument 

in which the person checks ^^gree" or "disagree^' to each statement. The state- 

» ■ _ 

ments. were all chosen to represent^ as closely as possible, Erikson's theoretical 
formulations of identity.. According to Erikson, the identity crisis includes a 
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i'.'.(vii)i t ulat ir^n of j)syc]-ibr:;cx::ia:i crinor;. ( triHint: vs rni^.rtrust autonomy vr;. 

shajDo and doubt ^ iriitiativo vs. guilt, and industry vs: inferiority); It is aiso 
an ant-iciivitibh of future psychosocial crises (intimacy vs; isolation, genera- 
tivity vs. stagnation ^ "and integrity vs. despair). The Rasmussen scale opera- ^ 
tioncali7.es conflicts at ecach stage from trust vs. mistrust through intimacy vs.. 

i:;olation with 12 items per . subscale . Tor examples, a negatively keyed industry 

. .... J ' ' 

vs. inferiorxty item is: , • , ^ • 



When it comes to vx^rking, I never do anything I can get out of. 
To avoirl r^esix)nse sets, Ra^u^sen keyed the items tp make the "agree"^ alternative 
connect on some itejns and the "disagree" alternative correct on others. The to- 
tal. score is the added composite of eafch itifm, which is interpreted as the ^dep-^ee ^ 
of psychological health exhibited' in this complex identity crisis. 

Tliie split half reliability via the Spearman-Bro\^ formula as reported by 
'Rasmussen (1964) is .85. lite scale has shown good validity properties. It ^as 
been related to educational level., intelligence, and self accepitance as well as" 
to behavioral adjustment in Naval recruits (Rasmi^sen^ 196^+). It has also been 
negatively related to anxiety and positively related to Constantinople's identity 
measure (Bach € Verdile,' 1975) and to Marcia's Ego Identity Status Interview (Roth- 
man, 19781. The EIS was chosen in this stud/ ovej? the more popular Marcia scale 

because the summary score 'rep>resents a more broad composite of identity rather 

b .... . . __ \'_ 

than j^^t careers arnd an ideological commitment as found ^l^^^larcia' s. 

Procedure. Bc>th groups *iet for one hour a day, three days a week for two 

weeks . Both groups were given the PsHsmus^n scale on days 1 and 6 . On the other 

four days both groups met together in the same room and^ent through a paper-and- 

pencil intervention on an individual basis. A paper-and-pencil intervention was 

chosen to standardize the experimental and control procedures as precisely as 

possible. It also allowed both^r^ups to be treated the same by the 
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r> 1 1 'chn lAjucn , whose iob (.'ons-iolocl of clar^ilyuij^ any inclivlciual's quostioiis tliat. \ 

nviv cwic^c I luring . thc^ six clays. In idct", iiio ix:)St-oxpei\ijTier^"cil briefing revealec 

that tw- thirds of the subjects were not even aware of : another trreatinenl" cond.i- 

t'.ion l^^inr, taJvon by others, thus r^cclucinp, the lach oL' motivation characteristic 

ot some contrc")! grc^ups, . - * 

'llVe exper mental group was asRed to go t]ux3ugh i\ series of questions wliicli 
^ . ' . ' 

operatidnalized the Enright and Deist (1979) model of identity formation. On 
day 2 (tho* first day of intervention)^ they were asked to think about one same- 
2px fric^ri and how the self is like and unlike that person (lev^ 2 .perspective 
taking, abilities). On day 3, the^^ considered their^ family (level 3), on day U 
they considered an op^posite sex peer group (level 3), A same-sex group was not 
used here because, on pilot testing, it was -seen that there was too much repeti- 
tioii bett-jeen the same-sex friend and group. On day 5,' they considered society 
(level, U) : A summary of the day 2 intervention ^ with the same-sex fir^iend is as 
foL^ows*^ ■ . ' 

^-^^-ri.,,. In three' sentences describe someone around your age and your same 
' like pretty well. 1. * 

. . 

' U^Y-' From what you have :observed ... 
-■ ■ . . what does your, friend talk about most? ' . * 

' what does your friend spend his or her time .on? 
.,' . (Oth^r probes are alsb asked.) 
3, FroTTi what you can infer ... * 
wl^t: does your friend think about a Tot?' 

what kinds of emotions occupy him or Y\&c most of the time ~ or, 

. in other words , what is his or her approach to the wrld or 
_ - ij. - ' . ■ ■ 

his or her '^style"? " • * ' ' 

(Other probes are included . ) • 5' * 
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In \ht\\^. :UMihnK^(v; < Jr- ;^rvitx' youiv.i^li c''om|\irv\] {(> your frMoiKl. 
a. ft thorv w(n^<^ :".om(XMio «^lr;o, Itx.^kiiij; at. dnd comi^nM.iy^ yoti -with ycffir 

irMc^iid h(.^w wcmjIcI they , nee yc^u ar:i 5- frni 1nr to ycnit- i r^iond ... ^ " 

in what: you talk afout; 

in wlu-it' ycxi spend your t.ime tJoinr,? 

COllierv. are included.) . , ' - . 

. . . . Lliere ^werv ^jomeo'ne else looking -at: and corn|Tirlng you with your^ 

triend how would they see you as different from your friend - . 
^ (the same prx^bes as' 6a were . used)-. ' • ^^'r;. 
7-. a. From what you know about yoiirself and can inr<:^r aixDUt this pin'-son- 
you like, liow.are you - similcat- to your frieml- . . . , 
in the tilings ybu think about;' ' , ■ 

^ in the emotions that occupy you? 
b. From what you '^Sow about yourself and can infer about this person 
you like, how are you diff^^ren t from your friends . :. . • ' 

(the same probes as 7a were used). . 1 - 

8. Summarize yourself as compared with your friend. 

^^^^^ The purpose of the questions was to first develop an understanding of tho 

other and then, from that vantage point, t6 consider the s:^if's similarities and 

_ ■ _ __ _ _ i ' J * , 

differences. Understanding the 'other and the s^lf involved the consideration of 
behaviors (e.g., #2, 6), thoughts and feelings (e.g., 7). A similar prx^cedure 

was followed for the family, peer group, and society. "On day 5, following the so- 
cietal understanding, the students were askec; the following: . ' , - 
•■ Summariza yourself frcro ail of the comparisons with your friend-^ family,! 
opposite sex group and society. Indicate what you .have; in common with 
them, the points in which you are unique,, and what " you are arid ' what you' 



I i< > [ M • t ( 'i 1 K • . ■ 

... ... . _ . .... 

Tti*' (•iiritr'*>] w."i?l .i:»k.'(} to so 1 two lc^^u<"<il pT'oblim':^ (vich (hiy: Tot' 

t'X.unpits ori*' i>M')l)iom, isk(H'J thcJii i'o com; idc^r* nil t]\c {x:)f-;r^.ibl(? netn tliat. cm ix' ' 

iithio wit.li't ho nunilxn.^:; 1; ?, 3, M , Tlui'^ [)TVK:(Hjur^o shou'Ld IcckI t:o rn]ianc(Kl opp 

i'-lotit..i t V it tlic 'lonitil f)p(;r\it: iondl r, tino 1 1 iro of con^.dcrinp, alJ. ]x^ssib:i li.ticn .is 

^ , . . . ^ .. _ . 

!iho cnvL'tlcaJ coni]x)nent: of identity formation as F!rikson (1968) states. 

l-'cjsu.l t:i vUKl--D:i:GCu.^^>j':>io.n- ' ' • ' 

Tnter'nai consistency roiiabiiity in this study via the Kuder-Richardson 20 

^c^rTnnta for the pretest' Rasrmjsscn scoren was .86. To test •.for treatment erfects, 

rvoup '<] if fercnceG were analyzed for both the Rasmus sen 'total ccore and the iden- 

t.a* :;uh.scaT.e sincc^^he latter^ is direc tly related to the progrvam. None of the 

>ther r.ubscal:^; was analyzed se]^>aratcly since they were only tahgentially related 

to the pronpfam (\^.g., the trust subscale would not, seem .to be directly influenced 

bv an identity ^^rognam) , and since liiorc analyses may require an alpha level Icfwei^ 

than .05. / . ' - ' 

^ . ' .... . . 

^ Treatjnent effects were analysed by three-way (pretest/posttest x treatment x 

initial high or low iientity position) repeated measures ANOVA. The pretest and 
p^:>sttest scores were 'the repeated measure.' For the Rasmuss_en total score, the 
interaction of pretest/f>osttest and treatment effect . approached but did not reach 
significance, FCl ,24 ) = 3 * 30 , £< .08.' The mean change from pretest to posttest for 
the experlmentals was '4.79 CS .D. =6 .,661 ^ and for the controls was 0.50 (S . D.'=5 . 00) . 
Pi^etest and fK)Stt est' descriptive statistics are in Table 1. The identity sub- 
scale showed a signif icaT^>=^eatment x pretest/posttest interaction favoring the' 
experimentals , FCl, 2U ) =8 ; 86 , g < .007. The mean change, based on 12 items, for 
the experimental group was L. 57 (S;D;rl.28), and for the corltrol group was -0.28 ■ 
(S.D.=i.90). This first study, them, showed that' the experimental group .gained 
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rnoff th;iij fit*' < -( ntt. r v) 1 r; on t ho .icloiit:.i ty r;til):.;c; i].o , but ilol on tho RaGmtissen cdrii- 



r/\A\rx' t:ho f ! rrrt: t vi( ly r.howcd oncoui>:[y:inj^^, rcGuits, it was thought necessary: 
: • !^-'pl icato the L Lnclinr,s. Tlias study uspcl hiph schooi students in otxlcr to.in- 
cr-visp p.ener.i.li ty c^" Iho 'findln^^'^. 

Sujjrjec t:s . rorty-threc hip}} schcx)! seniors served as subjects. There were 
?? cxp(''riiTu:»ntals and ?J con'trols chosen tiir-bugh a similar randomization process . 
as Study 1. In the experimental ^;^>oup, there were seven males and 15 females. 
In tfio contr\)] /groi.ij">, there were -10 males and .11 females. 

Instrtiment and Pn')cedurc' . The Ivasmusscn measure w^as again used. The same 
prY:)COTiure used in Si.udy 1 was used h^re. * ^ ' • 

fe?^ults and l)iscussion ■ 

The three-way MOVA ijer the Rasmusseh total score produced a significant" 
pretcst/posttest x treatment interaction. favoring the experimentals, F(1^39)^. 

£ ^ -05. The mean change ^ from pretest to posttest for 'the experimentals 
was 6.32 (S.D.=6.27) and for the controls was 2.62 (S.D.=5.27). Pretest and post: 
test descriptive- statistics are in Table 2. The identity subscale did not, show 



,any si^^nificant treatment effects; This study shows that identity - development 

t ' - ' - 4'- • 

' cah change in high schooi students who use perspective taking strategies; 



General Discussion 



Both the college arid high schc!>pl studies suggest thit social perspective • 
tc lining as an organizing cognitive strategy can lead to a nrire integrated identity 
in youth. ' According to Rasinus Sen's (196^5) a/jd PMl<son's . (IS'B'S)' interpretations^' 
of. identity^ the experimentals showed greater gains psychological /health than 
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the controls ir> working through; the crises of adolescence and youth: 

There are several implications for theory frcm these studies: First, iden- 
tity formation i^ not necessarily an affectivie process or a maturationist process 
dependent on an epigenetic principle only, 'g-ie use 'of organized, step-by-step cogni- 
tive strategies may help reduce cbnfusibri and enhance identity even within as 
short a time span as two weeks. This ""is not to imply that identity i^\ complete 
after .'twc) weeks of cognitive strategies, but the studies do imply ^ that one's iden- 
tity ^an become, more integrated during that -^ne through the use of s^**ategxes 
suclT as social perspective taking.* ^ . . 

Frx:>m the cognitive developmental viewpoint , the studies r^se implications' 
for tX^(^ imj56r?ance of integration (higher stages incorporate- low^ stage stmc- 
tures) and hierarchization (higher, stages are more complex than l€>wer stages). . : 

. These aspects of stage structure, v^iie they have been acknowledged, have been 

- . . _ . . • X, - - ^ 

Virtually ignored in studying 'adolescent cognition. Describing the highest stages 

only lias been the goal rather than describing what the adolescent can do with 
cumulative abilities. Kohlberg (1976) focuses on the highest stages only in, des- 
cribing moTai and social perspective taking developments; Selman (197B) does the 
3£mie in perspective-taking; Tapp and Kohlberg (1^71) do this in legal developient; 
and Ac'Qison arid O'Meil (196B) do this in political development. The focus on in- 
tegration and hierarchization shows us that in adolescence the person can con- ^r-^ 
r^i^lor 'It least 1? pieces of information at the same time: one friend, the family, 
a poor" p,Tv^^Mp, and society, as well as how the self is similar to all and differ- 
pnt fr'ua all. A focus on stage 4 only shows Us the adolescent's ability to un- ^ 
dopst.-in'] :^oclety and the self in relation to society, or only two pieces of in- 

, ^ ' 

I or TiV ) f ir)n- 

Ar.ain frxnn the cognitive developmental c^inip; these, studios show the :ijnjx:)rtance 

' - _ _ - \ 1 

ol r;t:iJdyjnr, liK?: P.incis -of str\atcglcs in which the arlolescent can engage rather than 
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focusing excixisively on cognitive structures (e.g;, the ^llMC structural group) 
which is the prevailing model in cognitive develqmienti These studies did not / 
advance a new cognitive structure in adplescerice. Instead, they demonstrated 
. the way in v^ich adolescents can use those structures in obtaining usefui infor- 
mation for the self. Since identity is such a central developrient during ado- 
. lescence, we would .not expect the model presented here to be the only way of ^ 
promoting that growt>h. Other kinds of cognitive strategies besides using the 
integrative and hierarchical aspects of social perspective taking may prove 
worthwhile. *It does 'seem, however, that cognitive strategies in general are 
ijTiportant aspects of identr^^^^Drmation . ^ : . ' 

"From the viewpoint of applied psychology the studies present a framework 
for prorroting ego identity development in adolescents. The procedures are 
.^tr^ight forward and rather simple to follov;. Cautions are necessary, however, 
for applied work". Fi-st^-the results were different-^ for "the college and high 
schocol studies. Although both showed significance, the college sample changed 
on the identity subscale while the high school sample changed on the composite. 
ll^e different patterns suggest different influences on the , samiples or an unsta- 
ble program that sometimes works and sometimes does not. More research is needed 
here. Second, the progrcHms described here are somewhat "artif iciaP-^ when com- 

pared to actual cotinseling or therapy sessions. The artificiality (e.g.^ the 

» 

papf^r^-and-pencil intervention) was necessary for the initial studies to increase 
scierUific precision as much as possible. Standardization was necessary td elim- 
i-nato competing hyix:)theses . For those interested primarily in practice rather, 
than tor. ting a scientific model, we suggest far rrore flexibility in the proce- 
dures. For^ instance, rrore timic^ spent by the person on the intervention questions, 
&^ri^i-Il group inter^tion, or one-on-one discussions between helper and helpee may 
pmv(^ worthwhilo. After al] , the resuJ.ts found here were relatively ram^ill. It 
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vxDUlcl seem that the c-u^tiflcial nature of the -|)rocedure would have actually held 
i^coror. riov.n since ther>^ were tirno constraints and no interaction between students. 

Another caution involves students* personal reactions to the p»rbgrain. We 
had tbjr^ee students in the high school group v^o seemed to be threatened by the. 
program (e.g. , 'coniistency not showiaTg,.up for sessions). Two of these^ when 
.taking the posttest, showed a drop in their ElS scores, possibly due to lack of ' 
motivation. The instructor should be ready to discuss any threat that::may b^^ 
felt as a result ^f the very personal program and students should feel free to 
dr^op out of the pro-am at any time. 

For the future, different aspects of the program might be tried as interven- 
tions in thpiselves. For instance, thinking about a friend and family only may 
be sufficient for promoting g^wth. This Kind of procedure could show the more' - 



influential thought str^at^gies^ thus elimihating extraneous rreterials. Also, the 

_ ^ - . . _ __. 

m-odel of identity formation might be tried with adolescent samples that may be 

having problems with identity formation. Delinquents or drug abusers may benefit 

from such a program. Making the procedures less^^ artificial ,^l^e?^thening time, and 

encouraging interaction may all prove worthwhile for those in need of a stronger 

r,onr>e of identity. ' ^ . ' 
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Table 1 

Descriptive Statistics for the Dependent Measures of Study 1 
Experimental Control 



Pre X S.D. Post X S.D. Pre X S.D. Post X S.D^ 



Rasmussen 

Total 51.14 10.02 55.93 8.62 53-21 8.53 53,71: 10.75 



Identity 

Subscale 8.36 1.91' 9.93 1.90 9.21 2.52 8.93 2.92 



it 
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y Table 2 ' 
Descriptive Statistics for the Dependent Measures of Study 2 



Experimental Cdntrol 



Pre X S.D. Post X S.D. - S?e X S.D. Post X S^D. 



Rasmussen ' ► • ■ 

Total 50. OM -9.20 56.36;^. ' 9.56 .. tf9.38 9.75 52.00 10.23 



Identity . 

Subscale 7.5U 2.15 , 9.00 . 2.67^ 7.95 2.60 8.57 2^86 



